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PRIZE TALE. 








MRS WASHINGTON POTTS. 
BY MISS LE SLIE. 
[Concluded from our last.) 


The party went on, much as parties generally do 
where there are four or five guests that are suppo- 
sed torank ali the others. The patricians evident- 
ly despised the plebeans, and the plebeans were of- 
fended at.being despised; for in no American as: 
semblage ie-any real inferiority of rank ever felt or 
acknowledged. There wasa general dullness, and 
a generalrestraint. Little was done, and little was 
said. La Fayette wandered about iu every body's 
way; having been kept wide awake all the evening 
by two cups of strong coffee, which his mother al- 
lowed himto take because he would have them. 

There was always a group round the centre ta- 
ble, lestlessly turning over the souvenirs, albums, 
&c. and picking at the flowers; and La Fayette ate 

zake over Cheston’s beautiful drawings. 

Albina played an Italian song extremely well, 
bot the Montagues exchanged glances at her music, 
and Mrs, Potts, to follow suit, bid her face behind 
herfan aud simpered; though in truth she did not in 
reality know Italian from French, or a semibreve 
from a semiquaver. Ail this was a great annoy- 
ance to Cheston. At Albina’s request, he Jed Miss 
Montague to the piano. She ran her fingers over 
the instrument as if to try it; gave a shudder, and 
declared it most shockingly out of tune, and then 
rose in horror from the ‘music stool. This much 
surprised Mrs, Marsden, as a musician had been 
brought from the city only the day before for the 
express purpose of tuning this very instrument. 

‘No,’ whispered Miss Montague, as she resumed 
herseat beside her mother, ‘I will not condescend 
to play befure people who are tncbpable of under- 
standing my style. 

At this juncture (to the great consternation of 
Mrs. Marsden and her daughter) who should make 
her appearance but Aunt Quimby in the calico 
gown which Albina now regretted having persua- 
ded her to keep on. The old lady was wrapped in 
asmall shawl! and two large ones, and her head wa? 
secured from cold by a black silk handkerchief tied 
overher cap and under her chin. She smiled and 
nedded all round to the company, and said—*How 
do you do, good people; I hope you are all enjoy- 
ing yourselves. I thought I must come down and 
have a peep at you. For after ! bad seen all the 
ladies take off their hoods, and had my tea, I found 
| it pretty dull work sitting up stairs with the 
tua-maker, who had no more manners than to fall 
asleep while | was talking.’ 

Mrs. Marsden, much discomfited, led Aunt Quim- 


by to the chair between two matrons who were} 
among ‘the unavoidably invited,’ and whose pre-| 


tensions to refinement were not very palpable, But 
the old lady had no idea of remaining stationary al] 
theevening between Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Jack- 
won, She wisely thought ‘she could see more of the 























party,’ if she frequently changed her place, aud be- 
ing of what is called a sociable disposition, she ne- 
ver hesitated to talk to any one that wus near her, 
however high or however low. 

‘Dear mother,’ said Albina in an under voice, 
‘what canbe the reason that.every one in tasting 
the ice-cream, immediately sets it aside asif it was 
hot fit toeat. Lam sure every thing is in it that 
|ought to be.’ : 

‘And something more than ought to be,’ replied 
Mrs. Marsden, after trying a epoonful—‘the salt 
that was laid round the freezer has got iuto the 
cream, (I suppose by Dixon’s carelessness) and it is 
not fit to eat. 

‘And now,’ said Albina starting, ‘I will show yeu 
a far worse mortification than the failure of the iee- 
cream. Only look—there sits Aunt Quimby be- 
tween Mr. Montague and Mrs. Washington Potts.’ 

‘How in the world did she get there?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marsden. ‘I dare say she walked up, and as- 
ked them to make room for her between them. 
There is nothing now to be done but to pass her off 
as well as wecan, and to make the best of her. I 
will manage to get as near as possible, that I may 
hear what she is talking about, and take an oppor- 
tunity of persuading her away.’ 

As Mrs, Marsden approached within hearing dis- 
tance, Mr. Montague was leaning across Aunt Quim- 
by, and giving Mrs. Potts an acconnt of somethiug 
that had been said or done daring a. splendid enter- 
tainment at Devonshire House.—‘Just at that mo- 
ment,’ said he, ‘I was lounging into theroom with 
Lady Augusta Fitzhenry on my arm (unquestiona- 
bly the finest woman in England) and Mrs. Mon- 
tague was a few steps in advance, leaning on my 
friend the Marquis of Elvington.’ 

‘Pray, sir,’ said Mrs. Quimby, ‘as you are from 
England, do you know any thing of Betsy Demp. 
sey’s husband ?” 

‘I have-not the honour of being acquainted with 
that-person,’ replied Mr. Montague, after.» wither- 
ing stare . 

‘Well that’s strange,’ pursued Aur t Quimby, ‘con- 
sidering that he has been living in London at least 
eighteen years—or perhaps it is only seventeen. 
And yet I think it must be near eighteen, if not 
quite. May be seventeen and a half. Well, it’s 

‘best to beon the safe side, sol’ sny seventeen. 





ried an Englishman. He wasa grocer, andin very || from 
business ; but he never liked America, and was 
aiways finding fault with it, and so he wenthome, 
was to send for Betsy. But he never sent for 


he had another wife in England, as most of them, 
‘have—no dispuragement to you, sir.’ 

Mrs. Marsden now came up, and informed Mrs- 
Potts ina whisper that the good old lady beside 
he, wasa distant relation or rather connexion a 





Betsey, Dempsey’s mother was an old mi 
of mine. Her father kept the Black Horse tavern. || 
She was the only acquaintance I ever had that mar- 


in appearance and manner, she had sonsiderable 
property in bank-stock. ‘To Mrs. Marsden’s propo- 
sal that she should exchange ber seat for a very 
pleasant one in the other room next to her old friend 
Mrs, Willis, Aunt Quimby replied nothing bat 
‘Thank you, I’m doing very well here.’ 

Mrs. and Miss Montague, apparently heeding no 
one else, had talked neatly the whole evening to 
each other, but loudly enough to be heard by al! 
around them. The young lady, though dressed as 
a child, talked like a woman, and sheand her mo- 
ther weré now engaged in an argument whether the 
flirtation of the Duke of Risingham with Lady 


|Georgiana Melbury would end seriously or not. ‘To 


my certain knowledge,’ suid Miss Montague, ‘his 
Grace has never yet declared himself to Lady 
Georgiana, or to any one else..—‘I’ll lay you two. 
to one,’ said Mrs. Montague, ‘that he is married to 
her before we return toe England.’—‘No,’ replied the 
daughter, ‘like all others of his sex he delights in 
keeping the ladies in:suspense.’ 
‘What you say, Miss, is very true,’ said Aunt 
Quimby, leaning in her turn across Mr. Montague, 
‘and considering how young you are you talk very 
sensibly. Men certainly bave a way of keeping 
women in suspense, and an unwillingness to answer 
questionseven when we ask them. There’s my son- 
in-law, Billy Fairfowl, that Ilive with. He marri- 
ed my daughter, Mary eleven years ago, the 23d of 
jast April. He’s as gooda man asever breathed 
and ap excellent provider ton. He always goes to 
market bimself; and sometimes | can‘t help blam_ 
ing him a httle for his extravagance. But his. 
greatest fault is his being so unsatisfactory. As far 
back as last March, as I was sitting at my knitting 
in. the little front parlour with the door open, (for 
it was quite warm weather for the time of haha Bil, 
ly Fairfow! came home carrying in his band a good- 
sized shad ; and I called out to him to ask what he 
gave for it, for it wae the very beginning of the shad 
season; but he made not a word of answer; he just 
passed on, and left the shud. in the kitchen, and then 
went to his store. At dinner we had the fish, and a 
very nice one it was; and I asked him aghin how 
much he gave for it, but be still avoided answering, 
and began to talk of something else;’ so I thought 
I’d let it restawhile. A week or two after, Lagain 
asked him; so then he actually said he had forgot. 
ten.all about it. And to this day Idon’t know the 
priceefthatshad.’” = 
The Montagues looked at each other—almost 
fen, ghed aloud, and «rew back their chairs as far 
Aunt Quimby as possible, So also did Mre- 
Potts. Mrs, Marsden cume up in an agony of vex- 
ation, and reminded her aunt in a low voice of the 
risk of renewing her rheumatism by staying so long 





ther-at all; fur a very good reason; which was that |/between the damp newly-papered walls, The old 


auswered aloud—‘Oh! you need not fear, lam 

[wrapped up on purpose. And indeed consid- 
ering that the parlours were only papered to-day, 1 
think the walls have dried wonderfully, (putting 
her hand on the paper)—I am sure nobody could find 
out the damp if they were not told.’ 





Mr. Marsden’s, and that, though a little primitive) 
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‘What! exclaimed the Montagues; ‘only paper- 
ed to-day—(starting up and testifying all that pru- 
dent fear of taking cold, so characteristic of the 
English). 
a place! 

‘t thought I felt strangely chilly all the evening,’ 
said Mrs. Potts, whose fan had scarcely been at rest 
five minutes, 


How barbarous to inveigle us into such 


The Montagues proposed going away immediate- 
ly, aud Mrs, Potts declared she was most apprehen- 
sive for poor little Lafayette. Mrs. Marsden who 
could not endure the idea of their departing till all 
the refreshments hiad been handed round, (the best 
being yet to come) took great pains to persuade 
them that there was no real cause of alarm, as she 
had had large fires ail the afternoon. They held a 
whispered consultation, in which they agreed to 
stay for the oysters and chicken sallad, and Mrs. 
Marsilen went out to send them their shawls, with 
one for Lafayette, 

By this time the secret of the newly-papered walls 
had spread round both rooms; the converzation now 
turned entirely on colds and rheumatisms; there 
was mach shivering and considerable coughing, and 
the demand for shawls increased. However nobo- 
dy actually went home in consequence. 

‘Papa,’ said Miss Montague, ‘let us all take French 
leave as socn as the oysters and chicken-salad have 
gone round.’ 

Albina now came yp to Aunt Quimby (gladly per- 
ceiving that the old Jady looked tired,) and pro- 
posed that she should return to her chamber, assu- 
ringher that the waiters should be punctually sent 
up to her—‘I do not feel quite ready to go yet,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Quimby. ‘! am very well here. But 
you need not mind me. Go back to your compa- 
ny, and talk a little to those three poor girls in the 
yellow frocks that nobody~has spoken to yet, ex- 
cept Bromley Cheston. When I am ready to gol 
shall take French leave, as these English people 
call it.’ 

But Aunt Quimby*s idea of French leave was 
very different from the usual acceptation of the 
term; for having always heard that the French were 
a very polite people, she concluded that their man- 
ner of taking leave must be particularly respectful 
and ceremonious. Therefore, having paid her 
pirting compliments to Mrs. Potts and the Mon- 
tagues, she walked all round the room, curtseying 
to every body and shaking hands, aad telling them 
she had come to take French Jeave. To put anend 
to this ridiculous scene, Bromley Cheston (who had 
been on assiduous duty all the evening) now came 
forward and taking the old lady’s arm in his, offered 
to escort herup stairs. Aunt Quimby was much 
flattered by this unexpected civility from the finest 
Jooking young man in the room, and she smilingly 
departed with him, complimenting him un his po- 
liteness, and assuring him that he was a real gentle- 
man; trying also to make out the degree of rela- 
tionship that existed between them. 

*So much for Buckingham,’ said Cheston, as he 
tan down stairs after depositing the old lady at the 
door of her room. ‘Fools of all ranks and of all 
ages are to me equally intolerable. I never can 
marry into such a family.’ 

The party went on. 

‘In the namie of heaven, Mrs. Potts,’ said Mrs. 
Montague, ‘what induces you to patronize these 
people.’ 

‘Why, they "are the only tolerable persons in the 
neighbourhood,’ anawered Mrs. Potts, ‘and very 
kind and obliging in their way. I really think 
Albinaa very sweet girl, very sweet indeed: and 
Mrs. Marsden is rather amiable too, quite amiable. 
And they are so grateful for any little notice I take 


ey 7 : ae 
of them, that it is really quite affecting. - Poor|| . Bromley Cheston who had been escorting home 
things! how much trouble they have given them-||two sets of young ladies that lived “far as the poles 
selyes in getting up this party. They look as ifjjasunder,” passect Mrs. Marsden’s honse on returning 
they had had-a hard day’s work; and T have no! to hit hotel, and seeing the lights sti! gleaming, he 
doubt they will be obliged, in consequence, to pinch||went into see what was the matter, and kindly 
theinselvesfor months to come; for I can assure you||received hi8 aant and eonsin by reminding the poet 
their means are very small, very small indeed. As/|of the fatenéss of the hour, andk“fairly carrying bim 
to this intolerable old aunt, I never saw her before, || off”? 

and as there is something rather gentecl about Mrs.|| Aunt Quimby had long since been asleep. Bat 
Marsden and her danghter; rather so at least ahonty before Mrs, Marsiten and Albina could forget them- 
Albina; I did not suppose they had any such rela- selvesin *“ir’d nature’s sweet restorer,” they lay 
tions belonging tothem. I think, in future, I must |}awake for an hour, discussing the fatiguesand yexa- 
confine myself entirely to the aristocracy.” , | tions of the day, and the mortificationsof the even. 

‘We deliberated to the last momeut,’ said Mrs.!\ing. ‘After all,’ said Albina, “this party has cost 
But as Mr.| us five timee as mach asit is worth, both in trouble 
|}jand expense, and I really cannot tell what pleasure 
to England, he thinks it expedient to make some||we have derived from it.” 
sacrifices, fur the sake of seeing the varieties of|| ‘No one expects pleasure at their own party, re. 
American society.’ |plied Mrs. Marsden. ‘But you may depend on it, 

‘Oh! these people are not in society,’ exchimed ‘this little compliment to Mrs. Washington Potts 
Mrs. Pottseagerly. ‘! can assure you these Mars || will prove bighly advantageous to us hereafter. And 
dens bave not the slightest pretensions to suci“ty. || then it is something to be the only fainily in the 
Oh! no—l beg of you not to suppose that Mrs. Mars-|| neighbourhood that could presame to do euch a 
den and ber daughter are at all in society.’ thing.’ 

This conversation was overheard by Bromley | Next morning, Bromley Cheston received a letter 
Cheston, and it gave him more pain than he was |which reqnired his immediate presence in New 
willing to acknowledge, even to himself. |York on basiness of importance. When he went 

At length all the refreshments had gone their)/totake leave of his aunt and cousin, he found them 
rounds, aud the Montagues had taken real French || busily engaged in the troublesome task of clearing 
leave; but Mrs. Washington Potts preferred 1 con-|/away and putting in order; a task which is nearly 
spicuous departure, and therefore made her adieux|/eqna! to that of making the preparations fora party. 
with a view of producing great effect. This was) They looked pale and spiritless, and Mrs. Washing- 
the signal for the company to break up, and Mrs. i|ton Potts had just sent her three boys to spend the 
Marsden gladly ssailed them out, while Albina could | day with them. 
have eaid with Gray’s Prophetess— When Cheston took Albina’s hand at parting, he 
|felt it tremble, and her eyes looked as if they were 
| filling with tears. ‘After all, thought he, ‘sheis a 

But, according to Mrs. Marsden, the worst of all) charming girl, and has both sense and sensibility, — 
was the poet, the professedly eccentric Bewley Gar-|/s] am very nervous to-day,’ said Albina, ‘the party 
vin Gandy, author of the World of Sorrow, Elegy|/has been too much for me; and I have in prospect 
ona Broken Heart, Lines on a Suppressed Sigh,Son-||for to-morrow the pain of taking leave of Mn. 
net to a Hidden Tear, Stanzas to Faded Hopes, &c.|| Washington Potts, who retarns with all her family 
&c. and who was just now engaged in a tale called ||to Philadelphia.’ 

“The Bewildered,” and an Ode to the Waning “Strange infatuation,” thought Cheston, as be 
Moon, which set him to wandering about the coun-|'dropped Albina’s hand, and made bis parting bow. 
try, and “kept him out o’ nights.” The poet, not|/{ must see more of this girl, befure I can resolve to 
being a man of this world, did not make his appear-||trust my happiness to her keeping ; i cannot share 
ance at the party till the moment of the bustle occa-| her heart with Mrs. Washington Potts. When 
sioned by the exit of Mrs. ‘Washington Potts. He) return from New York I will talk to her seriously 
then darted suddenly into the room, and looked | about that ridiculous woman, and I will also re- 
wild. monstrate with her mother on the folly of straiming 
We will not incinuate that he bore any resem-|| every nerve in the pursuit of what she callsa certain 
blance to Sandy Clark. He certainly wore no style.” 

chapeau, and his coat was not in the least a la mili-|} “yy the afternoon, Mrs. Potts did Albina the bon- 
taire, for it was a dusky brown frock. His collar) gue ¢o gend for her to assist in the preparations for 
was open, in the fashion attributed to Byron, and to-morrow’s removal to town; and in the evening 
much affected by scribblers who are incapable of||ihoe three boys were all tuken home sick, in conse- 
imitating the noble bard in any thing but his follies. quence of having lnid violent hands on the fragments 
His hair looked as if he had jnst been tearing it,}| ofthe feast; which fragments they had continued 


and his eyes seemed “in a fine frenzy rolling.” He during the day to devour almost without intermit 


was on his return from one of his moonlight rambles sion. Also Randolph had thrown Jefferson down 
on the. banks of the river, and his pantaloons and 


‘ stairs, and raised two green bumps on his forehead, 
coat-skirt showed evident marks of baving been 


; Jefferson had pinched La Fayetts’s finger in the 
deep among the cat-tails and splatter-docks that})4,¢ till the blood came: not to mention various 
grew in the mud of its margin. 


: minor squabbles and hurts. 
Being a man that took no nofe of time, he wan- 


At parting, Mrs. Potts went so far as to kiss Al- 
dered into Mrs. Marsden’s honse between eleven and bina, and made her promise to let her know imme- 
twelve o*clock, and remained an hour after the i 


“ty diataly, whenever she or her mother came to the 
company had gone; reclining at full length ona city. 
sofa, and discussing Barry Cornwall and Thomas) 7, about two weeks, Aunt Quimby finished her 
Haynes Bailey, L. E. L. and Mrs, Cornwall Baron|| .: tation: and the day after her departure Mrs. 
Wilson. After which he gradually became classical, 


. Marsden and Albina went to town to make theif 
and poured into the sleepy ears of Mrs. Marsden purchases for the season, and also with a view to- 
and “Albina a parallel between Tibullus and Pro- 


‘ 5 wards a party which they knew Mrs. Potts bad in 
saat dissertation on Alcaeus and another on contemplation. This time they did not as usual 
enander. 








Montague, ‘whether we would come. 
Montague is going to write his tonr when we return 











“Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose.” 














stay with their relations, but they took lodginge at @ 
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ashionable bourding-howse where they could re- 
ceive their “great woman,” comme i) taut. 

On the morniag after their arrival Mrs. Marsden 
and her daughter, in their most costly dresses, went 
to visit Mrs. Potts that she might Le apprised of 
their arriva]; and they found ber in a spacious 
house, expensively and ostentatiously furnished 
After they had waited till even their patience was 
nearly exhausted, Mrs. Potts came down stairs to 
them, but there was evidently a great abatement 
in heraffability. She seemed uneasy, looked fre- 
quently towards the door, got up several times and 
went to the window, and appeared fidgetty when 
the bell rang. At last there came ‘n two very 
flaunting ladies, whom Mrs. Potts received as if she 
considered them people of consequence. They were 
not introduced to the Marsdens, who after the en- 
france of these new visiters sat awhile in the pitia- 
ble situation of cyphers, and then took their leave. 
“Strange,” said Mrs. Marsden, “that she did not 
say a word of her party.” ' 

Three days after their visit, Mrs. Washington 
"Potts left ecards for Mrs. and Miss Marsden, without 
enquiring if they were at home. And they heard 
from report that her party fixed for the week after 
next, and that it was expected to be very splendid, 
as it was to introduce her daughter who had just 
quitted boarding-school. The Marsdens had seen 
this young lady, who had spent the August holi- 
days with her parents, Shewas as silly as her 
mother, and, as dull as herfather in the eyes cf all 
who were not blindly determined to think her other- 
wisse, or who did not consider it particularly ex- 
pedient to uphold all of the name of Potts. 

At length they heard that the invitations were 
going out for Mrs. Potts’s party, and that though 
very large it was not to be general; which meant 


ercise both of miud and body; so also is the task of 
going round among fashionable mantau-makers in 
the hope of coaxing one of them to undertake a 
dress at a short notice. 

Next morning, Mrs. Potts sent for Albina imme- 
diately after breakfast, and told her that as she 
knew her to be very clever at all sorts of things, 
she wanted her to stay that day and assist in the 
preparations fur the next. Mrs. Potts, like many 
other people who live in showy houses qand dress 
extravagantly, was very economical in servants. 


“Mamma,” whispered Miss Montague, “if that 
girl is to be bere | don’t wish tocome. I can’t en- 
dure her.” 

‘Take my advice,’ continued Mrs, Montague 
to Mrs, Potts, ‘and put off this Miss Martin. If 
she was not so strikingly handsome, she might 
pass unnoticed in the crowd. But her beauty 
will attract general observation, and you will be 
obliged to tell exactly who she is, where you 
picked her up, and to give or to hear an account 






She gave such low wages that none would come to 
her who could get places any where else, and she 
kept them on such limited allowance that none 








would stay with her who were worth having. 
Fouls, are seldom consistent in their expenditure. 
They generally (to use a homely expression) strain 
at gnats and swallow camels. 

About noon Albina having occasion to consult 
Mrs. Potts concerning something that was to be 
done, found her in the front parlour with Mrs. and 
Miss Montague. After Albina had left the room 
Mrs. Montague said to Mrs. Potts—Js not that 
the girl that livés with her mother at the place on 
the river, 1 forget what you call it?—1l mean the 
uiece of the aunt.”? 

“That is Albina Marsden,” replied Mrs. Potts, 
“Yes,” pursued Mrs. Montague, “the people 
that mace so great an exertion to give you a sort of 
party, and honoured Mr. and Miss Montague and 
myself with invitations.’ 

“She’s not to be here to-morrow night, I hope!” 
exclaimed Miss Montague. 

“Really,” replied Mrs. Potts, “I could do no less 
than ask her. The poor thing, did her very best to 
be civil to us all Jast summer.” 








that only one or two of the members were to be se- 
lected from each family with whom Mrs. Potts 
thought proper to acknowledge an acquaintance. 
From this moment Mrs. Marsden, who at the best 
of times had never really been treated with much 
respect by Mrs. Potts, gave up ail hope of an 
invitation for herself; but she counted certainly on 
one for Albina, and every ring at the door was ex- 
pected to bring it. ‘There we.e many rings but no 
invitation, and poor Albian, and her mother took 
turns in watching at the window. 

At last Bogle was seen to come up the steps with 
a handful of notes; and Albina, regardless of all 
tule, ran to the front-door herself. .They were 
cards fora party, but not Mrz, Potts’s, and were 
intended fur two other ladies that lodged in the 
house. 

Every time that Albina went out and came home, 
the enquired anxiously of all the servantsif no note 
had been left for her. Still there was none. And 
her mother still insisted that the note must have 
come, but had been mislaid afterwards, or that Bo- 
gle had lost it in the street. . 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
passed over, and still no invitation. Mrs. Marsden 
talked much of the carelessness of servants, and had 
to doubt of the habitual negligence of Messrs. Bo- 
gle, Shepherd, and otber “fashionable party-men.” 
Albina was almost sick with “hope deferred.” At 
last then, when she came home on Monday morn- 
ing from Second street, her mother met her at the 
door with a ‘delighted face, und showed. her the 
long-desired note, which had just peen brought by 
Mrs. Potts's own man. The party was to take 


place in two days: and so great was now Albina’s 
happiness, that she scarcely {elt \the fatigue of 
searching the shops for articles of qttire that were 
very elegant and yet not too expensive; and shop- 


“Oh! said Mrs. Montague, “in the country one 
is willing sometimes to take up with such company 
as we should be very sorry to acknowledge in town. 
You assured me that your party to-morrow night 
would be extremely recherchee. And as it isso early 
in the season, you know that it is necessary to be 
more particular now than at the close of the cam- 
paign, when every one is tired of parties and unwil- 
ling to get new evening dresses lest they should be 
out of fashion before they are wanted again. Ex- 
cuse me, I speak only from what! have heard of 
Americin customs.” 

“TI am always particular about my parties,” said 
Mrs. Potts. 

A word in your ear,” continued Mrs. Montague. 
‘Ts it not impolitic, or rather are you not ufraid to 
bring forward so beautiful a girl as this Miss Mar- 


tin on the very night of your own daughter's de- 
but.” 











of her family and all her connexions; and from 
the specimen we have had in the old aunt, I 
doubt if they will bear a very minute scrutiny. 
So if she is invited, eudeayour to uninvite her.’ 
‘I am sure | would willingly do that,’ replied 
Mrs. Potts, ‘but I can really think of no excuse.’ 
‘Qh! send her a note to-morrow,’ answered 
Mrs. Montague, carelessly, and rising to depart, 
‘any thing or nothing, so that you only signify 
to her that she is not to come.’ 
All day Mrs. Potts was revolving in her mind 
the most feasible means of preventing Albina 
from appearing at her party; and her conscience 
smote her when she saw the unsuspecting gir] so 
indefatigable in assisting with the preparations. 
Before Albina went home, Mrs. Potts had come 
to the conclusion to follow Mrs. Montague’s 
advice, but she shrunk from the task of telling 
her so in person. She determined to send her, 
next morning, a concise note, politely requesting 
her not to come; and she intended afterwatds to 
call on her and apologize, on the plea of her party 
being by no means general, but still so large that 
every inch of room was an object of importance: 
also that the selection consisted entirely of per~ 
sons well known to each other and accustomed to 
meet in company, and that there was every rea~ 
son to fear that her gentle and modest friend Al- 
bina would have been unable to enjoy herself 
among so many strangers, &c. &c. These ex- 
cuses, she knew were very flimsy, but she trust- 
ed to Albina’s good nature, and she thought she 
could smooth off,all by inviting both her and her 
mother to @ sociable tea, 
Next morning, Mrs. Potts who was on no oc-~ 
casion very ready with ber pen, considering that 
she professed to be au fait to every thing, em- 
ployed near an hour in manufacturing the follow- 
ing note to Albina. 

‘Mrs. Washington Potts’ compliments to Miss 
Marsden, and she regrets being under the neces- 











Mrs. Potts looked alarmed for a moment, and 
then recovered herself said—*I have no fear of Miss 
Harriet Angelina Potts being thrown in the shade 
by a little country girl take this. Albina Marsdenis 
pretty enough, to be sure—at least, rather pretty— 
but then there isa certain style—-a certain air which 
she of course—in short, a certain style—» 

“As to what you call a certain style,” said Mrs. 
Montagne, “1 do,not know exactly what you mean, 
If it signifies the air and manner of a Jady, Miss 
Martin has as much of it as any other American 
girl. To me they are all nearly alike. 1 cannot 
distinguish those minute shades of difference that 
you all make such a point of. In my unpractised 
eyes the daughters of your mechanics and shopkeep- 
ers look as well and behave as well 1s the daughters 
of your Jawyers and doctors, for I find your nobili- 
ty is chiefly made upof these two professions, with 
the addition of a few merchants; and you call every 
one a merchant that does not sell his commoulities 





ping with a limited purse is certainly no trifling ex- 





by the single yard or the single quart.” 


» 


sity of dispensing with Miss M.’s company to 
join the social circle at her mansion-house this 
evening. Mrs. W. P. will explain. hereafter, 
hoping Mrs. and Miss M. are both well. Mr. 
W. P. requests his respects to both ladies, as 
well as Miss Potts, and their favourite little La- 
fayette desires his best love.’ 

This billet arrived while Albina had gone to 
her mantua-maker to have her new dress fitted 
on for the last time. Her mother opened the 
nete and read it; a liberty which no parent should 
take with the correspondent of a grown-up 
daughter. Mrs. Marsden was shocked at its con- 
tents, and at a loss to guess thé motive of so 
strangean interdiction. At first her only emo- 
tion*was resentment against Mrs. Potts. Then 
she thought of the disappointment and mortifi- 
cation of poor Albina, whom she pictured to her- 
self passing a forlorn evening at home, perhaps 
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érying in her own room. Next,she recollected | 
the elegant new dress in which Albina would 
nave looked so beautifully, and which would now 


be useless. 


‘Oh!’ soliloquized Mrs. Marsden, ‘what a pity 
this unaccountable note was not dropped and lost 
But then, of course some one 
would have found and read it, and that would 
How could Mrs. Potts 
be guilty of such abominable rudeness, as to) 
desire poor Albina not to come, after she had) 
been irivited. But great people think they may| 
I wish the note had fallen into} 
the fire before it came to my hands: then Albina | 
would have known nothing of it; she would have! 
gone to the party, looking more charmingly than 
ever she did in her life; and she would be seen 
there, and admired, and make new acquaintan-| 
ces, and Mrs, Potts could do no otherwise than| 
behave to her politely in her own house. Nobody | 
would know of this vile billet, which perhaps. 
afterall is only a joke, and Mrs. Potts would 
suppose that ofcourse Albina had not received 
1t; besides 1 have no doubt that Mrs. Potts will 
send for her to-morrow, and make a satisfactory 
But then, to-night, if Albina could 
only get there to-night. What harm can possi- 
bly arrive from my not showing her the note till 
to-morrow. Why should the dear girl be de- 
prived of all the pleasures she anticipated this 
evening. And even ifshe expected no enjoy- 
ment whatever, stil] how great will be the ad- 
vantage of having her seenat Mrs. Washington 
Pott’s select party; it will at once get her on in 
the world. Ofcourse Mrs. Potts will conclude 
that the note miscarried, and will treat her as if 
it had never been sent. Iam really most strong- 


in the street. 


nave been worse than all. 


do any thing. 


explanation. 


ly tempted to suppress it, and let Albina go.’ 


The more Mrs. Marsden thought of this pro- 
ject, the less objectionable it appeared to her. 
When she saw Albina come home delighted with 
her new dress, which fitted her exactly, and 
when she heard her impatiently wishing that 
evening was come, this weak and ill-judging 
mother could not resolve (as she afterwards said) 


to dash all her pleasant anticipations to the 


ground, and demolish her castles in the air. 
‘‘My daughter shall be happy to-night,” tho’t 
she, “‘whatever may be the event of to-morrow.” 
She hastily concealed the note, and kept her re- 


solution of not mentioning it to Albina. 


Evening came, and Albina’s beautiful hair 


was arranged and decorated by a fashionable 
French barber. She was drest, and she looked 
charmingly. 

Albina knew that Mrs. Potts had sent an invi- 
tation tothe United States Hotel, for Lieutenant 
Cheston, who was daily expected, but had not 
yet returned from New-York, and she regretted 


much that she could not go to the party under 


his escort. She knew noone else of the compa- 
ny, and she had no alternative but to send for a 
carriage and proceed thither by herself, after 
her mother had dispatched repeated messages 
to the Hotel to know if Mr. Cheston had yet ar- 
rived, for he was certainly expected back that 
evening. 

As Albina drove to the house, she felt all the 
terrors of diffidence coming upon her, and al- 
ready repented that she had ventured on this 


|enterprize alone. On arriving, she did not go 


into the ladies’ room but gave her hood and cloak 
at once to a servant, and tremulously requested 
another attendant to inform Mr. Potts that a 
lady wished to see him. Mr. Potts accordingly 
came out in the hall, and looked surprised at 
finding Albina there, for he had heard his wife 
and daughter talking of the note of interdiction. 
But concluding, as he often did, that it was in 
vain for him to try to comprehend the pro- 
ceedings of women, he thought it best to say no- 
thing. 

On Albina’s requesting him to accompany her 
on her entrance, he gave her his arm in silence, 
and with a very perplexed face escorted her into 
the principal room. As he led her up to _his wife, 
his countenance gradually changed from per- 
plexity to something like fright. Albina paid 
her compliments to Mrs. Potts, who received her 
with evident amazement, and without replying. 
Mrs. Montague, who sat next to the lady of the 
mansion, opened still wider her immense eyes, 
and then ‘to make assurance doubly sure”’ ap- 
plied her opera-glass. Miss Montague first sta- 
red and then laughed. 

Albina, much disconcerted, turned to look for 
a seat; Mr. Potts having withdrawn his arm. 
As she retired to the only vacant chair, she 
heard a half whisper running along the line of 
ladies, and though she could not distinguish the 
words so as to make any connected sense of them 
she felt that they alluded to her. 

“Can I believe my eyes?”’ said Mrs. Potts. 

‘<The assurance of American girls is astonish- 
ing,” said Mrs. Montague. 

“She was forbidden to come,’’ said Miss Mon- 
tague to a young lady beside her. ‘Mrs. Potts 
herself forbade her to come,” 

‘‘She was actually prohibited,” resumed Mrs, 
Mortague, leaning over to Mrs. Jones. 

«J sent her myself a note of prohibition,” said 
Mrs. Potts, leaning over to Mrs. Smith. “I had 
serious objections to having her here.” 

‘“‘] never saw such downright impudence,” 
pursued Mrs. Montague. ‘‘This, I supose, is 
one of the consequences of the liberty, and free- 
dom, and independence that you Americans are 
always talking about. I must tell Montague, 
for really this is too good to lose.” 

And beckoning her husband to come to her— 
‘My dear,” said she, ‘put down in your mem- 
orandum book, that when American married 
ladies invite young ladies to parties, they on se- 
cond thought forbid them to come, and that the 
said American young ladies boldly persist in 
coming, in spite of the forbiddance.”’ 

And she then related to him the whole affair 
at full length, and with numerous embellish- 
ments, looking all the time at poor Albina. 

‘The story was soon circulated round the room 
in whispers and murmurs, and no one had can- 
dor or kindness to suggest the possibility of 
Miss Marsden’s having never received the 
note. 

Albina soon perceived herself to be an object 
of remark and animadversion, and she was sadly 
at a loss to divine the cause. The two ladies 
that. were nearest her, rose up and left their 
seats, while two others edged their chairs far- 
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to no one, but she saw that every one was look, 
ing at her as she sat by herself, alone, conspiep, 
ous and abashed. Tea was waiting for a lady 
that came always last, and the whele com 
seemed to have leisure to gaze om poor Albin 
and to whisper about her. 

Her situation now became intolerable. She 
felt that there was nothing left for her but to go 
home. Unluckily she had ordered the carriage 
at eleveno’clock. At last she reselved on mak- 
ing a great effort, and on plea of @ violent head. 
ach (a plea which by this time was literally true} 
to ask Mrs. Potts if she would allow a servant 
to call a coach for her. 

After several attempts, she rose for this pur. 

pose ; but she saw at the same moment that al] 
eyes were turned upon her. She tremblingly 
and with downcast eyes advanced till she got 
into the middle of the room, and then all her 
courage deserted her at once, when she heard 
some one say “I wonder what she is going to do 
next.” 
She stopped suddenly, and stood motionless, 
and she saw Miss Potts giggle, and heard her 
say to a school-girl near her—‘‘I suppose she is 
going to speak a speech.” She turned very 
pale, and felt as if she could gladly sink ito the 
floor, when suddenly some one took her hand; 
and the voice of Bromley Cheston said to her— 
“‘Albina—Miss Marsden—I will conduct you 
wherever you wish to go”—and then lowering 
his tone, he asked her—‘*Why this agitation— 
what has happened to distress you?” 

Cheston had just arrived from New York, 
having been detained on the way by an accident 
that happened to one of the boats, and finding 
that Mrs. Marsden was in town,and had that day 
sent several messages for him,he repaired imme- 
diately to her lodgings. He had intended de- 
clining the invitation of Mrs. Potts, but when he 
found that Albina had gone thither, he hastily 
changed his dress, and went tothe party. When 
he entered what was his amazement to see her 
standing alone in the centre of the room, and the 
company whispering and gazing at her. 

Albina on hearing the voice of a friend, the 
voice of Bromley Cheston, was completely over- 
come, and she covered her face and burst into 
tears. ‘Albina,’ said Cheston, ‘‘I will not now 
ask an explanation; J see that, whatever may 
have happened, you had best go home.””—*Oh! 
most gladly, most thankfully,” she exclaimed in 
a voice almost inarticulate with sobs. Cheston 
drew her arm within his and bowing to Mr. 
Potts he led Albina out of the apartment, and 
conducted her to the staircase, whence ske went 
into the ladies’ room, to compose herself a little, 











theroff. She knew no one, she was introduced 


and prepare for her departure. 

Cheston then sent one servant for a carriage, 
and another to tell Mr. Potts that he desired to 
speak with him inthe hall. Potts came out with 
a pale frightened face, and said—‘Indeed, sir, 
indeed, I had nothing to do with it; ask the 
women. It was all them entirely. It was the 


women that leughed at Miss Albina, and whis- 
pered about her.” 
“For what?’ demanded the Lieutenant. 
insist on knowing for what cause.” 
“Why, sir,” replied Potts, ‘she came here 
to my wife’s party, after Mrs. Potts had sent her 
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a note desiring her to stay away; which was cer- 
tainly an odd thing for a young lady to do.” 

«There is some mistake,”exclaimed Cheston, 
«Pl stake my life that she never saw the note. 
And now, for what reason did Mrs, Potts write 
such a note. How did she dare—” 

“Qh!” replied Potts stammering and hesi- 
tating, “‘women will have their notions; men 
are not half so particular about their company. 
Somehow, after Mrs. Potts had invited Miss 
Albina, she thought on farther consideration that 
poor Miss Albina was not quite genteel enough 
for her party. You know all the women now 
make a great point of being genteel. But, in- 
deed, sir, (observing the storm that was gather- 
ing on Cheston’s brow) indeed, sir— J was not in 
the lenst to blame. It was altogether the fault of 
my wife.” 

The indignation of the Lieutenant was so 
highly excited, that nothing could have checked 
it but the recollection that Potts was in his own 
house. At this moment Albina came down stairs 
and Cheston took her hand and said to her— 
«Albina, did you receive a note from Mrs.Potts 
interdicting your presence at the party?” ‘Oh! 
no, indeed!” exclaimed Albina, amazed at the 
question. ‘Surely she did not send me such a 
note." —“Yes she cid, though,” said Potts, 
quickly. «It is then necessary for me to say,” 
said Albina, indignantly, ‘that under those cir- 
cumstances nothing could have induced me to 
enter this house, now orever. I saw or heard 
nothing of this note. And is this the reason that 
I have been treated so rudely—so cruelly—” 

Upon this Mr. Potts made his escape, and 
Cheston having put Albina into the carriage, de- 
sired the coachman to wait a few moments. He 
then returned to the drawing room, and ap- 
proached Mrs. Potts who was standing with half 
the company collected round her, and explaining 
with great volubility the whole history of Albina 
Marsden. On the appearance of Cheston she 
stopped short, and all her auditors looked fool- 
ish. 

The young officer advanced into the centre of 
the circle, and first addressing Mrs. Potts, he 
said to her—“In justice to Miss Marsden,I have 
returned, madam, to inform you that your note of 
interdiction,with which you have so kindly made 
all the company acquainted, was till this moment 
unknown to that young lady. But even had she 
come wilfully, no circumstances whatever could 
justify the rudeness with which I find she has 
been treated. I have now only to say that if 
any gentleman presumes either here or hereafter 
to cast a reflection on the conduct of Miss Albi- 
na Marsden, in this or in any other instance, he 
must expect to answer to me for the con- 
sequences. And if I find that any lady has 
invidiously misrepresented this occurrence, I 
shall insist on an atonement from her husband, 
her brother or her admirer.” 

He then bowed and departed, and the compa- 
ny looked still more foolish. 

“This lesson,”’ thought Cheston, “will have 
the salutary effect of curing Albina of her pre- 
dominant follies. She is a lovely girl after all, 
and when withdrawn from the influence of her 
mother, will make a charming woman and an 


Before the carriage stopped at the residence 
of Mrs. Marsden, Cheston had made Albina an 
offer of his heart and hand, and the offer was not 
refused. 

Mrs. Marsden was s¢arcely surprised at the 
earliness of Albina’s return from the party, for 
she had a secret misgiving that all was not right, 
that the suppression of the note would not even- 
tuate well, and she bitterly regretted having 
done it. When her daughter related to her the 
story of the evening, Mrs. Marsden was over- 
whelmed with compunction, and though Cheston 
was present she could not refrain from acknowl- 
edging atonce her culpability, for it certainly 
deserved no softer name. Cheston and Albina 
were shocked at the disclosure, but in compas- 
sion to Mrs. Marsden they forebore to add to 
her distress by a single comment. Cheston 
shortly after took his leave, saying to Albina 
saying ashe departed—“I hope you are done 
forever with Mrs. Washington Potts.” 

Next morning Cheston seriously but kindly 
expostulated with Albina and her mother on the 
folly and absurdity of sacrificing their comfort, 
their time, their money, and indeed their self- 
respect to the paltry distinction of being ca- 
priciously noticed by a few vain, silly, heartless 
people, inferior to themselves in every thing but 
in wealth and in a slight tincture of soi-disant 
fashion; and who after all, only took them on or 
threw them off, as it suited their own conye- 
nience. 

‘sWhat you say is very true, Bromley,” re- 
replied Mrs. Marsden. ‘I begin to view these 
things in their proper light, and as Albina re- 
marks, we ought to profit by this last lesson. To 
tell the exact truth, I have heard since I came 
to town that Mrs. Washington Potts is after al] 
by no means the first circle, and it is whispered 
that she and her husband are both of very low 
origin.” 

“No matter for her circle or her origin,” said 
Cheston, ‘‘in our country the only acknowledg- 
ed distinction should be that which is denoted by 
superiority of mind and manners.” 

Next day Lieutenant Cheston escorted Mrs. 
Marsden and Albina back to their own home— 
and a week afterwards he was sent unexpectedly 
on acruize in the West Indies. 

He returned in the spring, and found Mrs. 
Marsden more rational than he had ever known 
her, and Albina highly improved by a judicious 
course of reading which he had marked out for 
her, and still more by her intimacy with a truly 
genteel, highly talented, and very amiable fami- 
ly from the eastward, who had recently bought 
a house inthe village, and in whose society 
she often wondered at the infatuation which had 
led her to fancy such a woman as Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts, with whom, of course, she never had 
any farther communication. 

A recent and very large bequest to Bromley 
Cheston, from a distant relation, made it no 
longer necessary that the young lieutenant 
should wait for promotion before he married Al- 
bina, and accordingiy their union took place im- 
mediately on his return. 

Before the Montagues left Philadelphia to pro- 
secute their journey to the south, there arrived 
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injudiciously “told the secrets of his prison- 
house,” and made known in whispers ‘‘not loud 
but deep,” that Mr. Dudley Montague, of Nor- 
mancourt Park, Hants, (alias Mr. John Wilkins 
of Lamb’s, Conduit Street, Clerkenwall,) had 
long been well known in London as a reporter 
for a newspaper: that he had recently married 
a widow, the ci-devant governess of a Somers 
Town Boarding School, who had drawn her 
ideas of fashionable life from the columns of the 
Morning Post, and who famished her pupils so 
much to her own profit,that she had been able to 
retire on a sort of fortune. With the assistance 
of this fund, she and her daughter (the young la- 
dy was in reality the offspring of her mother’s 
first marriage) had accompanied Mr. Wilkins 
across the Atlantic: all three assuming the lord- 
ly name of Montague, as one well calculated to 
strike the republicans with proper awe. The 
truth was, that for a suitable consideration, 
proffered by a tory publisher, the soi-disant Mr. 
Montague had undertaken to add another octa- 
vo to the numerous volumes of gross misrepre- 
sentation and real ignorance, that profess to 
contain an impartial account of the United States 
of America. 
HEROIC ANECDOTE OF A LADY. 

During the late Peninsular War, when Capt. 
de Deubrown was employed on observation of 
the enemy’s movements, he was frequently ac- 
companied by his wife, (a lovely and interesting 
woman,) On one occasion he was riding a lit- 
tle in advance,and came suddenly upon a French 
piquet ; the officer gave the word of command, 
the firelocks were raised, when his wife rushed 





forward between her husband and the enemy.— 
The French officer with the gallantry of a brave 
man, countermanded the order! raised his hat to 
the lady mést courteously, who galloped off, re- 
turning his salute, by waving her hand, while 
covering her husband’s retreat.— From the Jour- 
nal of an Officer deceased. 





Tenper Courtsnir.—The young ladies of 
New Caledonia and the adjacent Islands, repair 
with a patriarchal simplicity, to the wells and 
fountains of their neighborhood for water. When 
a youth has seen and conceived a passion for one 
ofthem, he repairs to the fountain, and lies in 
ambush in a thicket or behind arock. As the 
lady approaches with her pitcher, and stoops to 
draw the water, her lover, taking advantage of 
her when she is in the most defenceless posture, 
rushes upon her and strikes her down'with a 
club; then seizing her by the hair of her head, 
he drags her away, wounded and bleeding,to his 
hut, and she thus becomes his wife. 





A Lecat Pun.—Some years ago Mr. White, 
a member of the Massachusetts Bar, published 
a volume of ‘‘Commentaries.” ‘The merits of 
this work being under discussion in a certain 
company, the late chief justice Parsons, who had 
been a silent listener, brought the debate toa 
close by asking, ‘“‘Why is this work like a tos- 
sellated pavement?” After the ingenuity of all 
present was exhausted he replied, “‘Because it 
is made up of a good deal of Black-stone and a 














excellent wife.” 





an acquaintance of theirs from England, who 








little bit of White. ' 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 


MEETING OF THE PIONEERS. 


Once more by broad Chio’s heaving tide, 
Stand hoary western pilgrims, side by side! 


How swells the heart to grasp the aged hand, | 
That won from savage hosts this verdant land, 
And braving peril oft, and wily foe, 

Uprear’d its home, and laid the forestlow! 

How brightens up the weary eye of age, 

As, looking back o'er memory’s lengthen'd page, 
It views the past, recalls each joy and pain, 

And turns to greet the early fitend again! 





The gushing tear, the trembling hand and voice, 
Tell more than words how grey-hair'd men rejoice, | 
To meet on well-earn'd well-remember'd ground, 
The dauntless hearts that mid appalling sound 
Of howling beasts, anc vengelul red-mau’s yell 
Redeem'd this western land from savage spell. 


A half an age its silent round has trod, | 
Since last they met on young Ohio's sod! 

And come they now with “knife and ready gun, 
To brave the fight and feast o’er battles won? 


To. guard with more than lion's watchful care, 
The tender ones who toil and danger share? 
Come they with wary eye and stealthy tread, 
To save the living or avenge the dead? 

They come not thus,—no enemy reniains, 

To crimson o'er the land with bloody strains ;— 
No more at midnight rings the wild alarm, 
Presaging death and nerving every arm ;— 

No more they see the burning cabin fall, 
Encircling in its flames the parent's all ;— 

But far and wide from east to setting sun, 

The foe is down, the bloody feud is done! 

To whom for this shall be the meed of praise? 
To whom shall millions greeting voices raise? 
To those who, breaking kindred’s dearest ties, 
Rear'd Freedom’s banner ‘neath our western skies; | 
Primeval darkness arove to utter night, | 
And poar’d along the land a genial light, 
Of Art, Religion, avd a freeman’s right. 


How mighty the result! the change how vast! 
The work of ages in a lifetime cast! 
While Europe groans beneath oppression’s weight, 
And yields, a victim of her gloomy fate;— 

While grovelling serfs are ground beneath the rod, | 
Yet dare not rise and trust ‘their cause to God ;— 


is a degree of literary ability here, greater than we have || 





EDITOR’S PARLOUR. 





WESTERN LITERATURE. 


“An Address, delivered before the Hamilton County 
Agricultural Society, at the Annual Exhibition, Sep- 
ten.ber 27, 1832. By F. W. Thomas, Esq.” 

Whatever may be thought of it by others, we are of 
the opinion, that a too rigid system or espionage can- 
not be exercised with regard to the Literature of the 
West. We hope we do not excite a smile when we say 
“the Literature of the West.” Although our writers 
are but few, and those few have not yet achieved a repu- 
tation for learning, originality, or profundity, yet there 





|| credit for abroad, and greater than exists in other parts || 
of the Union, much our superiors in some things, and in| 
age particularly. The few works of any pretensions| 
which have had their origin in the West, yield to none} 
in the vigor tho’ they may in the polish of their execu-| 


1) 
tion. And the occasional Addresses at our College} 


else , that weare at a lossto determine w by tee laid Sind 
(or perhaps we should say suffered it to be laid, for we 
perceive that it is “published by the Society,”)—before 
the public. As that for which it was intended, it is very 
far from being acreditable performance. And although 
the author tells us at the conmencement, that “ his zeal 
for the cause,—not his knowledge of the subject,—indue 
ced him to accept the flattering honor of addressing the 
Society,” we do not feel disposed to pardon hiw for 
|what he hasdone. A man should never permit his ‘zeal’ 
| to place him in a situation where he is conscious*he wilt 


}appear to disadvantage. 





Why this “flattering honor” 
ishould have been tendered to Mr. Thomas,—a young 
man, and, as he tells us himself, “wholly unacquainted 
jwith agricultural pursutts,"—we cannot conceive — 
| Surely talent is not so scarce a thing in the Agricultural 
Society, that it might not find orators amongst its mem- 
| bers who have “a knowledge of agricultural pursuits.” 

|| And surely the opportunities for public speaking are not 
so few, that a man must hazard his reputation by speak- 
‘ing upon a subject with which he is unacquainted, rath- 
er than miss one. The selection of Mr Thomas to de- 
liver the Address, shows a degree of carelessness (or 


Commencements, and some of the Lectures at our Lyce-|| something else equally blameable) on the part of the 
ums and Institutes, (the performances principally of|| Committee of Arrangements, which should not be suffer. 
young men,) possess decided merit, and would: not be|| eJ to'pass without a notice.—In accepting the offer of 
unworthy of those who make much higher pretensions || te Committee, Mr. Thomas displayed an anxiety for dix 


}}and much louder boasts. 


own literature, which is very unpropitious. 


There is an apathy in this commanity respecting our! 


Even thove | 


j 


|| tinction, in our opinion not at all commendable. 


| We wish it to be understood, that these remarks are 


made in a spirit of perfect fnendehip. Few havea bigh- 


who have it in their power, more than any others, to||¢t opinicn of Mr. Tho..as’ abilities, than we have. He 


| 


give the spur to endeavor, evince by their actions an al- \ 
In this city this | expect him to do it. 


most total indifference on the subject. 
is especially the case, We elluce to the editors of 
our periodical journals: most of them meu of intelligent || 
and cultivated minds, many of thera talented, and some 
of them learned. The most a new work receives, is an 
introduction to the public. There are certain phrases 
and half sentences, used upon these occasions, which, 


from the frequency of their occurrence, one might sup- || 
|| pose, to use a technical expression, were “stereotyped or 


kept standing.” 


\| attentive perusal, (probably more than was given it by 


the person who recommends it)—its pages ‘“ possess a 
Sreshness and originality” which “cannot fail to make it || 
an accep!able treat,” and “it will undoubtedly add to the 
|| reputation already acquired by ils talented author.” 





While Rome, earth's mistress of another day,. 
And haughty Spain, go downward to decay; 
Columbia's sons unshackled as the wind, 
Enrich the world, and give to all mankind 

A land with nature’s choicest blessings rife, 
Unaw’d by tyrants nod, and free from strife. 
Here meet in friendship men of every name, 
Here Freedom opes ber arms to all the same ;— 
Here rests the wanderer from Euphrates’ wave, | 
And here the Greek, no more a trembling slave;— | 
Here Poland’s son on Polish ground o’erthrown, | 
May find a spot he yet may call his own ;— 
And men of every clime ‘neath Heaven's dome, | 
May gaina refugeand a penceful howe. C.D.D. 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

A Lecture, introductory to the Lectures in the Insti- 

tute, will begiven on Saturday evening next at 7 o'clock | 

The Reading Room is regularly kept open from 9 A 
M. till9 P. M. 


NEW AGENTS. 

Ohio.—Canton, Stark county, J. &J. Saxton.—Ma- | 

rio. James H. Goodman, Esq,—Burlington, Post Mas-' 
ter.— Porter, Post Master. 


| 
| 


Ten; wessee.—F rauklin, McMahon & Hogan. l 





DIED- -at New Orleans, on the 22d ult. of the pre- | 
vailing epi temic, Mr. Charles Y. Rowan, formerly of| 
this city. 





|| pursued by the gentlemen of the press. 


sure to have been “‘perlinent to the occasion,” and “im- |! 


|| pressively eloquent.” 


If you sce a notice of a new publication,that is enough ; 
you need not stop to read it; it is sure to be compliment- 
ary. Weare aware that to find fault is nota mark of su- 


|| perior sagacity, any more than editorial commendation 
|| now a days is the result of candid and careful examination. 
|| Altho’ we are ourself amongst the humblest laborers in 


the intellectual vineyard, we presume we may be allow- || 


\|ed to say, without incurring the charge of egotism, that 


we feel as great an interest in whatever relates to 
our literature, as any other person; and we sometimes 
have serious doubts of the judiciousness of the course 
Indiscriminate 
praise is more baneful than indiscriminate censure. — 
The first tends to call out a host ofsuperficial scribblers, 


-||and to bring into voguea style of writing as meretricious 


as the heads of those who pursue it are barren: whereas 
the last will only raise a transient cloud above real mer- 
it,which will soon be dissipated by the power of intellect, 
or illumined by the flashings of genius. 

Having made these general remarks, we must turn to 





1 the pamphlet named at the head of this article. We do 
this with feelings unpleasant rather than otherwise, for 
we were disappointed in it.—it has so few of the 
marks characteristic of its author, and is withal so little 
of an Agricultural Address, and s0 much of anything 


A new book is sure to be “well worth an || 


A} 


|| Commencement Address or a Public Lecture is equally |! 


is capable of doing much for Western Literature, and we 

In backwoods idiom, we have 
|! merely “flung out this buoy” as a warning for bim to 

\\**keep the channel” and “steer clear of the shoals.”~ 

|| Moreover, we have come to the determination.—and we 

hope and believe it is a righteous one,—tiat so far as Jit- 


||erary matters are concerned in this region, the Lion shail 


|\not slumber for want of the lash! 
i 3 ‘ 
So far we have spoken of this performance merely as 


|an Agricultural Address. As u literary. production, itis 
not without merit; though in this respect it is very une- 
| 

| qual,and is inferior to the author's usual efforts. Through- 
|| out portions of it, the style is decidedly bad. Take the 
|| second paragraph of the Address for example: 

“One not at all acquainted with agricultural pursuits, 
|might well shrink from the task of addre ssing an Agri- 
cultural Society, was he not aware that many of the ad- 
\dresses on the subject justified him in taking a general 
lview. of it; while the many which it has called forth, on 
| practical farming. would prevent him from saying any- 
‘thing new in that respect, unless he was deeply acquaint. 

jed with the practice.” 

The next and last fault which we have to find with this 
| Address, is, its errors of grammar. A carelessness in 
| this respect is the author's besetting sin. Aud forhis 
| special benefit, vre shall point out a single instance from 
| among many, in which the beauty of his composition is 
|entirely marred by this carelessness. Speaking of co-op- 
jerative Societies, he says—*How much the formation of 
jsuch societies are dreaded. by the British Government, 
any one at all conversant with her history, who has tho’t 
jon the subyect, must have observed; and how great was 
their efficacy the slow but sure success of many of them, 
jin obtaining their ends,.amply attest.” 


We sat down, for various reasons, to bestow more at 
tention upon this- pamphlet, than is usually bestowed on 
such productions. Having got through with the disagree 
able part of our task,we pow come to the agreeable; and 
we are sure that our readers will not be more rejoiced at 
this than we are. Asa specinien of Mr. Thomas’ style, 
we give the following: 

“The ready encouragement which is given to disco- 
veries and inventions, a and to schemes of diec overies am 
inventions, is one of the greatest proofs of the enlighten 
ment of an age. Mankind are always slow in encourag” 

i h rea 
ing undertakings, however laudable, and however 
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sonable, unless'they bribe their cupidity with fertile 
promises of gain, and then they will embark on South 
sea schemes on the frailest tenure. In such cases their 
wishes win what their reason never realized. Imagina- 
tion creates and swells the hoard, and is lef sole reaper 
of the golden -harvest. Almost every invention which 
was ever wade, failed in ite first trial. Probably when its 
inventor suggested it he was laughed at for a visionary. 
Men looked on with indifference and doubt, while he 
struggled with innumerable obstacles; if the first effort 
was not successful the whole was pronounced a failure; 
few seenved’to wish him success; all thought he would 
not succeed; many prophesied it, ani) what men prophe- 
cy they wish fulfilled. With pecuniary losses, and with- 
out assistance, in poverty and without relief, he has been 
compelled to toil day after day, and night after nighit,wan 
and weary, and faint of heart, to try experiment upon 
experiment, to feel ‘hone deferred,’ and lo renew again 
und again the effort to fashion forth the bright idea which 
he hasso distinctly in his mind, bat which repeated fail- 
ares to ewwbody would almost persuade him was an ‘airy 
nothing,’ to which it was impossible to give a ‘local hab- 
jtdtion and a name.” 

“These ills have dogged, like evil Genii, some of the 
greatest benefzctors of mankind. Poets have painted, 
with all the eloquence of the weeping Muse, the woes 
which wait upon their gentle craft. and have succeeded 
best by forsaking fiction. Philosophers have forgot all 
that their stoicism ever taught, in the stern reality which 
wrung from them the acknowledgment of their suffer- 
ings. And those who have been rendered great by their 
dise-veries in the mechanic arts,have the same tale to tell; 
their narrations are not so well known because their ef- 
forts do not interest mankind. Men are too often con- 
teat to praise the invention withovt thinking of the in- 
veator. They riot upon the fruits of his painful industry 
while he pines in obscurity and want, forgotten of all 
friends. ‘The while, perchance, Charity is hoarding up 
her sympathies to gather means, when he shall have died 
of penury, to build over him a splendid mausoleum, an 
abiding record of the gratitude of his countrymen.” 


The above extract is eloquent with melancholy 


truth. And what could be finer than the following? 
Rich, melodious, and full of poetry and beauty. 


«When man first questioned Nature,like the oracles of 
old, she answered only in mysteries. But wheu he in- 
voked enlightened reason to his aid, she was no longer 
mysterious. With the spear of Ithnriel he touched her 
most secret properties, and Jo! Truth rose before him in 
all her beautiful proportions. He knew why changed 
the seasons, and why rose and set the sun; why the tem- 
pest broke in desolation, and why the earthquake fright- 
ened him with the agony of its throes. The winter's 
blast, the summer's heat, the withered bough and the 
expanding blossom, told their history: old ocean seemed 
no longer a wild ‘waste of waters, and illimitable space 
maile every star a type to tell her holy wonders. 

“Those who trodtupon the new-formed earth, when 
time was yonng, the world's grey fathers, were 
husbandmen. In peace, contentment, and plenty, they 
tilled the earth for food, and they were blest “in their 
basket and in their store.” The farmer should be justly 
proud of his occupation; it is the most useful and most 
indenendent and self-sustaining of all. Contrasted with 
the life of the citizen, for ali the true purposes of exist- 
ence,for con'entment, for health, for the virtues that cling 
round the social hearth. and make home happy, how 
great are its advantages!”’ 





“TOKEN AND ATLANTIC SOUVENIR.” 


These two rival annuals have been united, and’ the 
work is in future to hail from Boston, the birth-place of 
beautiful women and talented men. The volume for 
1833, like most of its predecessors, is a splendid speci- 
men of typography and book-binding. The engravings 
for the most part please us: we have not been so fortu- 
nate in discovering faults in them as some of our cotem- 
poraries have, notwithstanding that we looked through 
the volume with an amateur in such matters at our el- 
bow. Several of them have great animation, and some 
of them softness and delicacy sufficient to make up for 
the coarseness of others. We could not desire anything 
more spirited than “Mazeppa” and ** The Storm;” and an 
old sailor who has been wrecked several times 

“On the stormy and billowy ocean,” 
tellsus that the “Shipwreck” would ‘look very natural, 
did not the lighthouse occupy so conspicuous a place in 
the picture.’ The engravings are twenty in number. 
We do not think. that the literary contents of this vol- 


“me can be boasted of. There are a number of articles, 





en Vagabonds,” which are very fine. 


ed to be italicised. 


THE QUAKER. 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


The Quaker stood under his smooth broad brim, 
In the plain drab suit, that, simple and trim, 
Was better than royal robes to him, 
Who locked to the inward part, 
Foregoing the wealth and honors of earth; 
And emptied his breast of the’ praise of birth, 
To seek the treasures of ted acs worth 
Reserved for the pure in heart. 


And he heaved a sigh at the lofty look 
Of the mitred head o’er the gilded book; 
And a view of. the costly drapery took 

With a meek and pitying eye. 
‘Alas!’ said he, as he turned away 
From the splendid temple, the grand display, 
‘What honor to worldly pomp they pay, 

In the name of the King Most High! 


Then he looked around on his own proud land, 
Where those of his faith were a sviffering band, 
Enchained in the conscience, and under the hand 
Of merciless power oppressed. 
‘T’ll seek,’ said the Quaker, ‘a hay-pier shore, 
Where I and my people may kneel before 
The shrine we erect to the God we adore; 
And none shallour rites molest!’ 


And sick of the sounding of empty things, 
Of beggarly strife in the land of kings, 
His dove-like spirit unfurled ber wings, 

Fora bold and venturous sweep. 
She walted him off, o'er billow and spray, 
*Twixt the sea and the sky, ona _pathless way, 
Toa beautiful sylvan scene, that lay 

Far over the boiling deep. 


And when he caine down, unruffied and staid, 

Where along the skirt of the peaceful shade, 

The Schuy!kill and Delaware rolled, and made 
Their friendly waters unite, 

The Indian sprang from his light canoe, 

The bird to the topmost bough withdrew, 

And the deer skipped up on the cliff, to view 
The new and unseemly sight. 


When he saw the Quaker advance, and stand 
Presenting his purse, but to share the land 

He had come to possess with hii. 
And scannng his bland and noble pace, 
Where goodness was all that his eye could trace, 
He haughtily smiled at his hiding place, 

Far under the hat's broad brim. 


*Thou'lt find,’ said the Quaker, ‘in me, and in mine, 
But friends and brothers to thee, and to thine, 
Who abuse no power, and admit no line 

. Twixt the red man and the white, 
Save the cords'of love, as a sacred tie; 
For our one great Father, who dwells on high, 
Regards the child with an angry eye, 

Who robs from his brother's right!’ 


The Indian passed—and the Quaker stood, 
The righteous lord of the shadowy wood, 
Like the genius of thought in his solitude, 
Till his spirit, the inner man, 
Become too mighty to be repressed 
Beneath the drab on his ample breast, 


Came forth, as his lips began began. 


‘I may not swear, but I'll prophesy— 

This lofty forest that towers so high, 

Must bow—and its stately head will lie 
On the lap of its mother earth!” 





phow ever, such as the “Blind Grandfather,” by Timothy 
Slat, “Autumnal Musings,” by John Pierpont, “The 
Baid Eagle,” the “Canterbury Pilgrims” and the “Sev- 


A major pert of the poetry in this volume is excessive- 
ly newspaperish, and country newspaperish at that. ‘The 
best pieces, (with one exception,) are “Gibralter,” by 
the late J. O. Rockwell, “7'o a Wild Deer,” by C. W. 
Thompson, “An Evening in Autumn,” and “Philip of 
Mount Hope.” But the best thiag in the volurse, or we 
are greatly mistaken, is “Z'he Quaker,’ by Hannah F. 
Gould. [tis subjoined. We beg the reader to observe 
the beautifully picturesque passage which we have caus- 
It should have been made the sub- 
ject for an engraving, for it would have formed a better 
one than any in the volume, ““Mazeppa” perhaps excepted. 


But the tomahawk dropped from the red man's hand, 


Had moved—and with neatness and plainly dressed, 








page of to-day's paper. 











When the stroke of the axe shall its pride subdue, 
And its branching honors the ground shall strew, 
Then some of its parts may be reared anew, 

To shelter the peaceful hearth! 


‘Where now the poor Indian scatters the sod 
With offerings burnt to an unknown god, 
By goxpel light, shall the path be trod 
o the courts of the Prince of Peace. 

And, here will commerce appoint her mart; 
The marble will yield to the hand of av't; 
From thesun of science the rays will dart, 

And the darkness of nature cease!’ 


And thusdid the vision of prophecy 
Expand and blaze to the prophet’s eye, 
Til! it grew so vast and arose 0 high, 
‘That the gentle words that hung 
Like a string of pearls, from his cautions lip, 
Oo their silver thread, he was fain to clip, 
Lest something more than the trath might slip, 
For once, from a Quaker’s tongue. 


But the trees quaked too, at the things he spoke; 
For they knew that the ‘knee of the knotted oak’ 
Must bend, ere the vow of the Quaker broke; 
And they bowed aad kissed the ground. 
The hanmer and axe had abjured repose; 
And the mountains rang with their distant blows, 
As the forest fell. and the city rose, 
And her glory beamed around. 


Her laws were as righteous, pure and plain, 
As the warm in heart, and the cool in brain, 
To bind the strong in a silken chain, 

Could in wisdom and love devise. 
The tongue needed not the bond cf a vow, 
And man to his fellow worm did not bow, 
Nor doff the screen o’er his open brow, 

To any beneath the skies. 


The Quaker passed on from land to land, 
With the lowly heart, and the open hand 
Of one who felt where he soon nuust stand, 
And his final account give in. 
For long had he made up his sober mind, 
That he could not depart, to leave mankind, 
With the ample field of the earth behind, 
No better than he had been. 


And bright was the spot where the Quaker came, 

To leave it his hat, his drab and his name, 

That will sweetly sound from the trump of Fame 

Till its final blast shall die. 

The city he reared from the sylvan shade, 

His beautiful monument now is made; 

And long have the rivers their pride displayed 

In the scenes they are rolling by. 

Asa whole, we think this volume equal to any of its 
predecessors that we have seen. It may be obtained at 
the Bookstore of HUBBARD & EDMANDS, on Pearl 

treet. 


Ohio Legislature.—The “Ohio State Journal,” (.Na- 
tional Republican,) “Columbus Sentinel,” (Jackson,) 
and the “Register,” (Anti-masonic.) willas usual be 
published twice a week during the coming session of the 
Legislature. They will contain full and accurate sketches 
of the proceedings of the Assembly, and be afforded to 
subscribers during the.Session, each at One Dollar. 





Our Premium.—A correspondent enquires, If all the 
Tales which we may receive in competition for the prize 
we have offered, will be published in the Mirror? 
We should not like to enter into en obligation to this 
effect. We promise, however, that all that may be con- 
sidered worthy of such a disposition, shall be published. 





Farmer and Mechanic—This work has reached its 
fourth number, and hes given evidence, that it will be 
conducted in such a manner as to render it a valuable 
publication for the artizan and the agriculturist. We 
are indebted to the politeness of its conductors, for the 
beautiful iNustrations of “Native Flowers,” on the last 





The Cholera has nearly disappeared from amongst us, 
and at the last accounts was subsiding at Louisville and 
St Louis. 

“H.” of Connersville, la. is in type, and shall appear 
in Our next. 
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No. 1.—-Phloz Paniculata flowers from July until nipt by the frost—is one of the most beau- 
tiful of our-natives that has been introduced into the garden, and from the brilliancy of its purplish 
pink flowers, gives a lively appearance to the garden at a season of the year in which the gener- 
ality of our cultivated flowers have either lost their bloom, or are of a yellow hue. 

plant from which this engraving was taken is a native of the highlands of this county, 

where its naturalsoi! is a rich mould formed by vegetable decomposition, but will come to great 

n in Well manured ground, doing something better by being partially shaded, and requir- 

ing but little care: The stocks die annually—roots perennial—may be propagated either trom 
seed, or by dividing the roots in the spring. 

(7 An error has beem committed by the engraver in not placing the leaves »pposite to each other. 


No,.2.—Paneratium Mexicanum, (Sixth class, first order) has been figured and described in the 
bw a ce under the name of Pancratum Rotatum. (Docror Eserue.) 
, toot of the plant, from which the cut was figured, was obtained on the Cumberland river, 
‘s few miles above its junction with the Ohio; we also found it on the Mississippi, between the 
mouth of the Ohio and that of Red river, where they were in blossom in April. This plant was 
taken up in February, and planted here in March, and did not bloom until August, perhaps in 
consequence ofits renfoval. The root is bulbous, stem erect, stem and leaves green, the flower a 
perfect white, except the anthers which are ofa bright yellow.— Those seen in bloom on the Mis- 
sissippi, had generally four flowers, some few three, or two as represented in the cut. It is a 
beaatiful plant, and would be highly prized if introduced intocultivation. We have now severai 
in a garden, and hope next season to be ableto speak of the effects of cultivation. 


a TAT, NS 
The cruel hunter to 'eware; 
To fish she guve the power to swins, 
To birds the liquid airto wing; 











For the Cincinnati Mirror. * 
ODE ON WOMAN, 


(Translated from the Greck of Anacrton.) Vonrage on man she did bestow— 
. BY JOHN THOMAS, M. D. 
Nature gave all creatures arms 
To guard from ills and direful. harms: 
Crooked horns to bulls she gave, 
And hoofs the horse bis feet to save; 


For Woman—Ah! she had no more;— 
What did she then to her impart? 

’Twas Beauty—which subdues the heart, 
*Twas this she gave instead of shields 

Or arms which mighty warriors wield ; 
For she whom beauty has adorned 

May conquer spears, and fire, and sword. 








Swiftaess to the fearful hare, 
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Rovat Mareruce Cerenony.—The official 
account of the marriage ceremony of Pringe 
Leopold with the daughter of Louis Philip, as 
given in the Moniteur, has proved a fruitful to- 
pic of merriment to the Prench wits. A} Paris 
has laughed at the following passages of the ciy- 
il ceremony, at whieh Baron Pasiquier pre. 
sided :— 

“Having taken the orders of the King, the 
President put the follewing interrogatories to 
the high contracting parties: ; 

‘Most high, most powerful, and most excellent 
Prince, Leopold I., King of the Belgians, Duke 
of Saxe, Prince of Coburgh Gotha, will you 
take in marriage the most high and most power- 
ful Princess, Lowisa Maria Theresa Caroling 
Isabella d’Orleans, here present?” 

To which the said most high, most powerful, 
and most excellent Prince answered, ‘*Oui Mon- 
sieur.”” 

“Most high and most powerful Princess Louisa 
Maria Theresa Caroline Isabella, Prineess d’Or- 
leans, will you take in marriage the most high 
most powerful, and most excellent Prince, Leo- 
pold I., King of the Belgiens, Duke of Saxe, 
Prince of Coburg Gotha, here present!” 

‘To which the said most high and most pow- 
erful Princess answered, ‘*Oui Monsieur.” 





Muttum 1s Parvo.—A good name will wear 
out; a bad one may be turned; a nickname lasts 
forever.— Zimmerman. 


It is not so hard to meet with wit, as with 
people that make a good us of their own,or coun- 
tenance that of another man.—Bruyere. 





Waste cannot be accurately told, though we 
are sensible how destructive it is. Eeonemy,on 
the one hand, by which a certain income: is made 
to maintain a man genteelly ; and waste, on the 
other, by which, on the same income, another 
man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. It isa 
nice thing: as one man wears his coat owt much 
isooner than another, we cannet tel! how. 
Johnson. 


Idleness is a disease that must be combated: 
but I would not advise a rigid adherence to & 
particular plan of study. IT myself have not per- 
sisted in any plan for two days together. A man 
ought to read just as inclination leads him; for 
what he reads as a task will do him little good. 
A young man should read five hours ina day, 














and so may acquire @ great deal of knowledge. 


| Johnson. 


Promises was the ready money that was first 
coined, and made current by the law of nature,to 
support that society and commerce that was ne- 
cessary for the comfort and security of mankind. 

Lord Clarendon. 


A coop rEpiy.—<There goes a turncoat,” 
cried a politician, one day last week, from in- 
side a store in this village, to a farmer whe was 
passing at the time on a loaded wagon, ‘What, 
would you have,” replied the farmer, “a man 
wear his coat wrong side out all day, because he 
happened to put it on so in the morning.” 

Lowell Journal. 
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